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The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 
Art: 

‘‘Spring in Bohemia’’ (front cover), ‘‘St. Ger- 
maine and Her Flocks’’, ‘‘Some Belgian Juniors’’, 
‘“‘The Zouave in Paris’’, ‘‘International Correspond- 
ents’’ (for the CALENDAR picture) 


Citizenship — Worldwide: 

‘‘Printers’ Progress’, ‘‘The Singing Tree’’, 
‘‘Czech Commandments’’, ‘‘Your Representatives’’, 
‘¢Working Together’’, ‘‘Bizzy Spider”’ 


Geography: 

France—‘‘The Legend of St. Germaine’’, ‘‘The 
Zouave in Paris’’ 

Germany (Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia) 
—‘‘Spring in Bohemia’’, ‘‘The Cover Story’’, 
‘“Ozech Commandments’’ 

Hungary—‘‘When Steve and I Rang the Bells’’, 
‘“‘The Singing Tree’’, ‘‘International Correspon- 
dents’”’ 

India—‘‘International Correspondents’’, 
ing Together”’ 

Italy—‘‘ Golden Gate’’ 

Latin America—‘‘Coronado Rides Again’’, ‘‘Latin 
American Stamps’’ 

Norway—‘‘On the Tops of the Mountains’’ 

United States—‘‘Hub and High Water’’, ‘‘Coro- 
nado Rides Again’’, ‘‘Golden Gate’’, ‘‘ Working 
Together’’ 

Other Countries—‘‘ Working Together”’ 


History: 
**Coronado Rides Again’’ 


Nature Study: 
‘*Bizzy Spider”’ 


‘*Work- 


Primary Grades: 

‘*Bizzy Spider’’, ‘‘On the Tops of the Mountains’’, 
‘‘Spring in Bohemia’, ‘‘St. Germaine and Her 
Flocks’’ 

Young members will enjoy tracing the front cover 
and the illustrations for ‘‘On the Tops of the Moun- 
tains’’ and coloring them. 


Reading : 

1. Why was it a mistake for Steve and his brother 
to climb the rope? 2. What harm does it do to send 
in false fire alarms? 

1. Who was St. Germaine? What stories have you 
read about wicked step-mothers? 

1. What were the important steps in the advance- 
ment of printing? 2. What difference did printing 
make in the world? 

1. Where was Coronado led in his search for the 
seven cities of Cibola? 2. What interesting things 
do you know about the Zuni Indians? 

1. How did Hub save Banty? 2. What efforts are 
being made to prevent great floods? 

1. What agricultural products are pictured on 


Latin American stamps? 2. What series of United 
States stamps interests you especially? 

1. What are some duties of a Junior Red Cross 
Convention delegate? 2. In your Junior Red Cross 
Council meeting at home, talk over Convention topics 
quoted on Page 3 of this Guipe ror TEACHERS. 

1. How do girls dress on the fourth Sunday of 
Lent in Bohemia? 2. Find Bohemia on the map. 

1. What were the ten commandments of the 
Czechoslovakian school children? 2. How many of 
these commandents are you observing in your own 
classroom ? 

1. What different people lived on ‘‘The Good 
Master’s Ranch’’ in Hungary? 2. What else would 
you like to know about this story? 

1. What strange experiences did Nino have in 
different countries? 2. Look up in the books about 
Nino some things that happened to him before he 
came to this country. 

1. What are the most interesting things you will 
learn about India and Hungary from ‘‘International 
Correspondents’’? 2. What do you think fellow 
members in those countries would like to know about 
the United States? 

1. What did the Belgian members make in their 
shop? 2. Make a vase or bowl. 

1. What different springtime activities are re- 
ported this month? 2. Is there some activity of a 
foreign school that you can adopt and earry out in 
your own school? 

1. How did Suzy and her mother interfere with 
— good work? 2. Draw a picture of a spider 
web. 

1. How did Kirsten find two climates in the same 
day? 2. Copy the picture of Kirsten on the black- 
board and color it. 

1. How does the Zouave warn people of Paris 
about floods? 2. What public flood warnings are 
given people in this country? 

Units: 

Climate and Weather—‘Hub and High Water’’, 
‘*On the Tops of the Mountains’’, ‘‘The Zouave’’ 

Communication—-‘Printers’ Progress’’, ‘‘ Latin 
American Stamps’’, ‘‘International Correspondents’’ 

Diaster Relief—‘Hub and High Water’’, ‘‘The 
Zouave’’ 

Farm Life—‘‘When Steve and I Rang the Bells’’, 
‘*Legend of St. Germaine’’, ‘‘Hub and High Water’’, 
‘‘The Singing Tree’’, ‘‘International Correspon- 
dents’’, ‘‘Latin American Stamps’’ 

Home Life—‘The Singing Tree’’, ‘‘On the Tops 
of the Mountains’’, ‘‘Hub and High Water’’ 

Inventions—‘‘ Printers’ Progress’’ 

Pets—‘St. Germaine and Her Flocks’’, ‘‘Hub and 
High Water’’, ‘‘Bizzy Spider’’ 

Production—‘‘Latin American Stamps’’ 

Religion—‘‘Legend of St. Germaine’’, ‘‘Interna- 
tional Correspondents’’, ‘‘Czech Commandments’”’ 

Sports—‘On the Tops of the Mountains’’ 

Stamps—‘‘Latin American Stamps’’ 








Developing Calendar Activities for April 


‘‘Left-over Pieces of Cotton Goods’’ 
F your pupils are sewing for refugees, remnants 
of cotton prints that are soft enough can often 
be made into handkerchiefs to be sent with garments. 
Hems may be rolled or cross-stitched, or they may 
be hemstitched or picoted. Other remnants may prove 
attractive as contrasting trimmings for garments. 


Members too young to sew refugee garments may 
help by collecting and sorting buttons and supplying 
findings for junior or senior production work. 


Gifts for Crippled Children 


Serap-book topies suggested this month for young 
members are ‘‘Farm Babies’? and ‘‘My Own 
Garden.’’ Some helpful suggestions as to the type 
of scrap-book most useful in children’s hospitals were 
recently given by Mrs. Mina Brann, a member of 
the ‘‘Gray Lady’’ corps of the Red Cross Volunteers. 
Her advice is based on long experience in recreation 
(re-creation) work in the District of Columbia 
Children’s Hospital. 

The scrap-books that are most popular with children 
are those that are made about a single topic. Some topics 
that help those of school age with their curriculum are 
Babies, Animals, Children at play, Seasonal sports, Home 
life, Pilgrims, Thanksgiving, Homes and shelter, Trans- 
portation, Christmas, Children of other countries and 
races, particularly Dutch, Eskimo, Oriental, Scandinavian, 
and Indian. : 

Other popular topics are Flowers, Airplanes, Birds, 
Butterflies, Bees, Insect life, A story of a family and 
what they do. Short stories or short poems that are liked 
greatly by the children who make the book will probably 
be popular with children who receive it. As pictures are 
found they can be classified in manila envelops marked 
with the subject. : 

Such cut-out pictures classified according to subject, 
with books to paste them in, are also excellent for chil- 
dren learning to use their hands after serious operations 
or after infantile paralysis. The motion of spreading the 
hand and pressing it. down to paste the picture helps in 
re-educating muscles. Dressing and undressing dolls or 
animal toys is good exercise. Favorite gifts are cuddly 
dolls, stocking dolls, spool dolls, rag dolls, beanbags, and 
scraps of left-over knitting yarn for the children to use 
in their own work. Old sheets and pillow slips dyed 
bright colors, torn into narrow strips and wound into a 
ball can be used by the children in their own rug weaving. 


A Commencement Salute to Service 


Last year the Eastern Junior High School of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, used Junior Red Cross as a theme 
for Commencement Exercises. The participants were 
members of the Junior Red Cross Council, three boys 
in foreign costume and three girls in costumes of still 
different countries. The costumes were lent by the 
Department of Americanization. 


The pupils representing foreign countries formed 
a background during the program. The Council 
members sat around three sides of a table facing the 
audience. A Red Cross banner was hung from the 
front of the table. 

The first speaker gave necessary introductory re- 
marks sketching the history and development of the 
Red Cross and called on the other speakers in turn. 
The second speaker told of Junior Red Cross service 
throughout the United States and the world. The 
third speaker told about the service of the local Junior 
Red Cross to the community. The report included a 
practical and broad education in citizenship. 

Many schools with a live Junior Red Cross program 
could adapt this idea as a commencement theme. 


The talk of the third speaker is quoted here: 


The Council: 


“When the Red Cross Councils were organized last 
September, pupils were chosen for membership on the 
basis of their previous experience in grades seven or 
eight or both and their interest in Red Cross work. 


Finding Opportunities for Service: 

“The secretary, after officers had been elected, sent 
letters to the neighboring hospitals, Lynn, Union, and 
Salem, and the Home for Aged Women, inguiring the 
number of patients, adult and children, and the kind of 
help desired. This survey enabled us to carry on our work 
more efficiently. 


Timeliness and School Cooperation: 


“In all our work we have tried to follow the time of 
year and render appropriate service. We have called upon 
other groups in our school for aid in carrying out our 
projects. The Home Economics Club has cooperated by 
making candy of all kinds, and the Art Department by 
supplying us with necessary drawing materials. 


National Disaster Relief: 


“At the time of the hurricane last fall, shortly after 
school opened, the Red Cross Councils contributed $32.68 
for relief in the stricken areas. 


Community Service: 


“Notes of cheer were sent to the Lynn and Salem 
Hospitals with attractive Hallowe’en candies made by 
the Home Economics Club. Also in October the Red Cross 
served the community by a contribution of $29.85 to the 
Community Fund. 


Faculty Cooperation: 


“At Thanksgiving time twenty-three baskets were con- 
tributed by the home room divisions. These baskets which 
contained turkey, fruit, vegetables, candies and jellies, 
were delivered by various members of the faculty to the 
homes of our own needy . This was the largest 
number we have ever served. Thirteen dollars and thirty- 
nine cents was also collected from those home rooms 
which furnished no baskets. 


Gifts for a Children’s Hospital: 


“In December the Children’s Hospital in Boston was 
the recipient of several large boxes of miscellaneous gifts 
including games, toys, books, and material used in physio- 
therapy work at the hospital. Over two hundred calendars 
and bookmarks were made for distribution to the local 
hospitals. 


Gifts for Old People: 


“In February, the Home for Aged Women enjoyed 
valentines made by the clubs, To make the valentines 
seem more personal we wrote the name of each lady on 
the outside. 


“Friendly International Correspondence:” 


“Two albums went to National Headquarters in Wash- 
ington in March. These booklets, which were sent across 
the sea, featured life in the New England States with a 
special section on Lynn. We also received a beautiful 
book from Poland and one from India. This is the third 
from Poland and the second from India. The entire school 
enjoys this friendly international correspondence. 


Easter Bunnies and May Baskets: 


“At Easter, bunnies made by the Home Economics Club 
‘hopped’ their way into the hearts of patients at the 
Lynn and Salem Hospitals. The club members also made 
about five dozen dolls and dolls’ clothes of paper for the 
smaller patients and children. 

“Our last project was making two dozen pretty May 
aes filled with candy made by the Home Economics 

ub. 


Appreciation of Effort: 


“We have received many letters of thanks for our efforts 
and feel well-repaid for our work. We hope that our 
organization will continue to grow and be able to render 
even greater service in the future.” 


A Junior Red Cross Rally 


Or A County Council Meeting 


HE April CALENDAR suggests that elementary school 

members “Study the National Junior Red Cross Con- 

vention program and choose topics” for their rally 
discussion. An editorial in this issue of the JUNIOR RED 
Cross News reminds members that their convention dele- 
gates represent not merely their own schools, but their 
Junior Red Cross chapters. By preliminary discussion of 
those Convention topics that fit your community, Junior 
Red Cross members can help prepare their delegate to 
be a good one and can themselves think constructively 
about problems that are selected as of nation-wide im- 
portance this year. 


The First Topic on the Program 

The first topic on the Convention program is 
‘‘Junior Red Cross Partnership and Participation in 
the Local Chapter.’’ The specific example of co- 
operation with the chapter, on this month’s CALENDAR 
page, is addressed to the young members. Sugges- 
tions on other pages for such partnership, and ex- 
perience in your own chapter, will furnish material 
for this topic. 


The Second Convention Topic 


Topic 2, ‘‘How We Have Used Opportunities for 
Service Discovered in Our Community,’’ emphasizes 
achievement based on intelligent understanding of 
needs. This same emphasis is found in the first three 
paragraphs of the April CALENDAR. Under ‘‘A 
Friendly Community’? the importance is again 
stressed of following through on plans for family 
welfare begun earlier in the year. This topic might 
be developed as follows: 

a. A summary by the President of the Junior Red Cross 
Council of high points in accomplishments this year 

b. A comment by some other member on gaps, room 


for improvement, and lines of growth for another year 
c. General discussion focused towards action 


The Third Topic 

‘‘How We Have Secured General Participation of 
Our Membership in Community Service’’ gives 
opportunity for a fruitful exchange of experiences 
between members in attendance, after the discussion 
is opened by some one from a school where a majority 
of the pupils enter actively into service, through their 
classroom work. 


The Fourth Topic 

‘‘How We Have Helped to Meet Some Nation-wide 
Problems of Youth,’’ brought down to the elementary 
school level, may follow the activity suggestions on 
the CALENDAR this month and following months. For 
instance, helping fellow pupils to feel acquainted and 
at home in their school, helping one another to suc- 
ceed in the classwork that is the major purpose of 
the school, helping the underprivileged to have the 
self-respect that all children need through provision 
of ‘‘well-matched’”’ clothing (supplied anonymously 
and usually to children in schools not attended by 
the donors). Naturally older members attending the 
rally or the county council meeting will have sug- 
gestions based on their more mature experiences. The 
JUNIOR Rep Cross JOURNAL has had a special series 
of articles on vocational guidance for high school 
pupils this year. 


The Fifth Topic 


‘‘How We Are Using Special Opportunities Today 
for International Service in Europe’’ may draw forth 


experiences in the carefulness with which Christmas 
boxes were packed, the way contributions have been 
earned for the National Children’s Fund, the part 
that Junior Red Cross members are having in making 
garments for European refugees, and particularly 
the reasons for continuing international correspond- 
ence this year, even though replies may be slow in. 
coming through. The JuNior Rep Cross News has 
furnished various activity items and editorials that 
will give material for such discussion in addition to 
the local material. 

The editorial, ‘‘Your Representatives’’ reminds 
members again of the special opportunities for the 
National Children’s Fund resulting from the inereas- 
ingly great needs abroad. No other organization of 
children has at its command as direct and efficient a 
set-up for the administration of funds contributed by 
children in behalf of children. The history of the 
N.C.F. over more than twenty years has a record of 
significant achievements to which all members can 
point with pride. 

In the present tragic conditions in Europe, the 
national Red Cross Societies with their junior organ- 
izations in the countries affected have an immediate 
understanding of the needs and how these may be 
met with the least loss of motion. Long experience 
has made possible administration of funds received 
in accordance with the high ideals of the Red Cross, 
as worked out in international conferences and many 
international contacts of the leaders. 

There never was a time when the understanding 
built among the children of the world during the last 
two decades particularly, so desperately needed to be 
saved from the psychological scars of war. Through 
the Junior Red Cross there is opportunity not only 
to save friendship, but to make it stronger and more 
resistant to external threats. 


The Sixth Topic 

‘*How We Are Developing Pan American Under- 
standing in Our School’’ will be a fruitful topic 
whether there is a great amount of experience avail- 
able or not. Plans can be made for next year, or 
some especial celebration of Pan American Day this 
year can be carried out. For material write directly 
to the Pan American Union, Washington, D. C. 


‘Snapshots of Your Rally’’ 


An article of practical helpfulness in the Red Cross 
Courier, January, 1940, ‘‘Pictures That Fail to Make 
the Papers,’’ gives the following summary of things 
that make snapshots good: 


“A photograph should be sharp in detail, with stron 
contrast between light and shade, have a central point o 
interest without diffuseness, emphasize either beauty of 
subject matter or interest in action or pose. And it should 
be entirely free from any writing or typing. Explanatory 
matter may be attached with paste to the bottom of the 
picture. If the paper label is smeared with paste and 
stuck on the back, it may wrinkle the photograph. 

“An unwanted photograph—taking it for granted that 
it is sufficiently large and technically good—is the one 
that shows a frozen group staring self-consciously into 
the lens with forced smiles or strained faces. 

“Stiff posing is a relic of the old days when the subjects 
had to stand motionless, holding their breath, while the 
photographer counted the ticks of his watch. In the 
present day, when cameras catch divers in mid-air, there 
is no excuse for the posed group, which remains as an 
outworn tradition.” 


, 








Health of Mind and Body 


HE April page of the CALENDAR suggests taking 
stock of health activities and achievements for this 
year. This page of the GUIDE FoR TEACHERS is a 
quoted one given with the suggestion that all of us take 
stock of progress in health education over the past sixty- 
five years. 
The passage is from “The Educational Interests of 
Mason County, Illinois,” History of Mason County by 
Joseph Cochrane, 1876. 


The Whole Child: 

‘‘Let us imagine that a young immortal is placed 
before us, whose duty it is to give him education. We 
are to take him into our hands, find out what facul- 
ties he possesses, and then make the most of every one 
of them, preserving, however, a just balance among 
all his varied powers. Not one of these powers was 
given him to be dormant. He can never be a real 
man until all are developed. 

‘‘It is not our business to give him a certain 
amount of knowledge, to practice him in certain arts, 
or to teach him a profession. He comes to us to be 
educated, not to be crammed with other people’s ideas 
or to learn a trade. The ideas he can get afterwards 
by reading, the trade he can acquire when he is 
prepared for it... 


A Sound Body: 

‘‘Let us in the first place, take him up as a 
physical being, and see what we can do for him. Let 
the persons who have the charge of him in this know 
everything about his body. Let them map out that 
knowledge to the best of their abilities with a deep 
consideration of the case in hand to the comprehen- 
sion of their pupil. 


Health Teachers Still Want This: 

*‘Let them instruct that pupil not only in the 
anatomy and physiology of his body, but in the laws 
of life and health, of strength and growth, and of 
that essential exercise by which the highest physical 
beauty is developed. Let the effort then commence, 
in which the scholar will enthusiastically unite so 
soon as he is made to understand it, to rear up out 
of this beginning the completest, strongest, healthiest, 
hardiest, most beautiful and graceful being possible. 
Let him not only be exercised, but exercised scientifi- 
cally by a man who knows every bone and muscle 
of his body, want and possiblity of his physical 
existence. 


This May Over-specialize: 

‘*Let one set of exercises be suited to employ, 
invigorate, and enlarge the muscles; let another in- 
flate the lungs, enlarge the chest, and give larger 
scope for the growth and development of the internal 
organs. A third will give him ease of motion and 
gracefulness of carriage. 

‘‘Nor need we stop when these ends are gained. 
The organs of sensation, which are useful according 
to their power and accuracy, may be astonishingly 
improved by a course of scientific practice. The eye 
can be educated to see, the ear to hear, and the hand 
to feel, and the remaining senses to do their appro- 
priate work. Nature, in these particulars gives us 
the beginning and a subject capable of the highest 
degree of improvement. It is the business of effort 
and of art to carry that beginning to the best and 
highest attainments. 


1940 Does Better Than 1876: 


“Instead of suffering the strength and health and 
beauty of our pupil to waste away as they do almost 
universally after the first hour of education is begun, 
we should not only preserve them all, but carry each 
of them to a perfection which nature unaided by 
education can never reach. The young man when he 
goes from our lands with all his other qualifications, 
in place of being the sickliest, weakest, and most 
pallid and cadaverous person in society, ought to be 
physically a pattern and a paragon for all other 
men, with a good conscience and a brisk pulse, one 
whose head rarely presses the pillow whilst others are 
astir. Polite without perfumery, graceful without a 
walking-stick; meditative without stimulating cups, 
narcotie juices, or voluptuous fumes. 


A Lasting Verity: 

“Without particular and judicious treatment, however 
this cannot S. Such a result will no more follow fror 
the fact that a child lives on to the estate of manhood 
than it follows that the crab-apple will gradually bear 
better and better fruit till the most luscious sorts shall 
drop from its outspreading branches, because the showers 
continue to moisten and warm the soil and atmosphere 
in which it grows. 

A Sound Mind in the Sound Body: 

“Let us also, while this physical training is going on, 
look carefully and philosophically into his mental con- 
stitution, determine precisely what intellectual faculties 
he possesses, and then set everyone of these faculties to 
oak, that we may thereby give each and all their utmost 
development. 


Our Word for It Is “I.Q.”: 

“With a chart of a human mind spread out before us, 
we shall at once see the work we have undertaken to 
accomplish. We are to draw out, expand, strengthen, and 
mature and set in harmonious action every one of the 
prescribed possibilities of thought. It is easy enough when 
we have fixed upon mental growth as the first object of 
scholastic discipline to select from the boundless field of 
human knowledge those studies which, while they are best 
adapted to promote this growth will also furnish the mind 
with the most important truths. This secondary object 
can be best obtained in fact by pursuing a perfectly 
philosophical and universal method, for truth is the food 
of thought. And those sciences which are best adapted 
to develop the several faculties of the mind will be found 
to be precisely those of the highest future value to the 
man. 


Growth and Powers: 

“When that man goes out from his scholastic life he 
will not be as graduates in general now are, the imbecile 
possessor of theoretic knowledge, but a being of varied 
powers. The word power exactly expresses the nature 
of his being. Every one of his capacities has become a 
power. You need not ask him what he knows. Ask him 
what he can do. In his ability to do consists his superi- 
ority over those who only know. 


Learning by Doing: 

“They in the abundance of their lore can tell you all 
the laws of reason, because they have been memorizing 
the elementary principles of logic. He can reason because 
the full expansion of this element of his being has been 
the direct object of his exertions. They can recite by the 
hour what has been written concerning the arts based 
on imagination, particularly the works of great masters. 
He through these works has been cultivating his own 
imagination. 

‘*They (it is possible) can tell the names and detail 
the faults of the great authors of antiquity. He can 
both write and speak. They are men of information. 
He of power, securing to himself that wholeness and 
evenness of mind, without which no one can be truly 


great.’’ 
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When Steve and I Rang the Bells 


GEORGES MAJTHENYI 


Illustrations by Iris Beatty Johnson 


Lirr is very strange. Sometimes months 
slip by without anything special happening, 
and then again we are in the midst of a whirl 
of events. That was the case the summer that 
Steve and I went on a visit to our Uncle 
Stephen, who was my brother’s godfather. 
He lived on the Great Hungarian Plain and, 
as we told our parents, “His property is im- 
mense. It stretches for thousands of acres.” 

One evening, Uncle Stephen said, “We are 
going to town tomorrow, youngsters. Dress 
yourselves decently, for one can’t walk the 
streets of a city in bathing suits.” 

Next morning we set out in the dog cart, 
drawn by Czardas and Mazurka, my uncle’s 
favorite horses. As a matter of fact, there was 
not much to see on the route. The country 
was as flat as a pancake, with here and there 
a little farm. Steve yawned fit to swallow the 
sun, and I could scarcely keep my eyes open. 
Then, all at once, there appeared in the dis- 
tance a great stretch of water, apparently 
floating in the sky. Below was some sort of 
huge object, only it was hanging upside down. 

I nudged Steve. “What could that be?” 
As he gazed at the sight, the immense object 
was suddenly provided with wheels and rolled 
in the heavens drawn by monsters walking 
with their feet in the air. The water had dis- 
appeared and the object floated in space. 

“Cattle!” said Steve. 

Believing he meant me, I was about to give 
him a dig with my elbow, when Uncle Stephen 
said, “Oh, that. You have never seen the fata 
morgana? She tricks you with a wagon full 


of hay drawn by four oxen. Do you see them?” 

I withdrew my elbow. What a strange spec- 
tacle! The oxen’s immense horns beat the 
air as if the beasts were swimming and their 
bodies were like two clouds. 

“But why is it all upside down?” asked 
Steve. 

Uncle stroked his mustache, always a sign 
that he was thinking deeply, and replied: 
“Why, my boys? So that the discontented 
may see what the world would look like if it 
were turned upside down.” 

We accepted the explanation and admired 
the mirage until it completely disappeared. 

Once in the city, Uncle Stephen drove off 
on some business or other, saying to us, “Ex- 
plore this street and wait for me here. I shan’t 
be long. Don’t wander off so I can’t find you.” 

We walked and walked. We had been on 
the Great Plain for a month and had been 
used to running about in bare feet and bath- 
ing suits. Now our feet began to swell in our 
shoes and our clothes seemed very warm. We, 
who were accustomed to chatter without end, 
began to drag along the street, silent, our 
eyes fixed, like two lost orphans. 

Then we spied a stairway leading up to what 
seemed to be a church built in the midst of a 
cluster of houses. 

“Let’s go see,” said Steve. 

“But Uncle Stephen will never be able to 
find us.” 

“Oh, we’ll be back in a minute.” 

We came to a thick red hanging before a 
door and pushing it aside, entered a narrow 
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passage. It was dark inside. We advanced 
on tiptoe and stumbled onto some steps which 
we decided to climb. 

After Steve had twice kicked me in the head 
as I came up behind him on the steep steps, 
we came out into the light. We were in 
a small circular space which the sun pene- 
trated through a narrow window. The most 
interesting objects were some big ropes that 
hung down from somewhere above and lay on 
the floor like great serpents. 

“T’ll bet those are bell ropes,” said Steve, 
seizing one of them. ‘“Who’ll be the first up?” 

I, too, grasped a rope and we began to climb 
furiously. 

We hadn’t got very far before Steve was 
proved right, for at each effort we made to 
climb higher, out of sight above us, the bells 
rang, one saying with a great sad voice, boum- 
boum-boum, while the other answered gaily 
with a bim-bim-bim. 

My quailing heart got such a shock that I 
shouted, “Steve what an awful licking we’ll 
get for this!” I stopped climbing and began 
to slide down the rope so as to get away 
quickly. 

But the rope had become attached to me 
during our short acquaintance and asked as a 
souvenir the skin from my hands. It was 
hard for me to let go of it, but I had no time 
to lose. 

When I got down, I peeped out through 
the window and saw people gathered below 
and gazing upward. 

“There’s a fire somewhere,” cried troubled 
voices. 

Steve’s bell was sounding all the while, 
boum-boum-boum. Sadly I said to myself, 
“Oh, why aren’t there any magicians in the 
world now! What a help a magic formula 
would be: Hip-hop and I could change myself 
into anything I liked, a mouse or a dove. Or 
a cloak wouldn’t be bad, a cloak that would 
make me invisible. As a matter of fact, I’d as 


soon a demon, even, came and whisked me out 
of sight.” 

The noise grew to a tumult. I sat down and 
in my trouble unlaced my shoes and eased my 
aching feet. 

But someone was coming slowly up the 
stairs shouting in a furious voice, “Who is 
ringing the bell? Stop it!” 

It was a horrid old man. Pipe in hand, he 
looked at me as if he would like to make a 
mouthful of me. 

“What are you doing here, rascal?” he 
yelled. 

What could I say, all tangled in the ropes 
and with my shoes in my hand? 

“My feet hurt me,” I whined. 

“Were you ringing the bell?” he repeated 
as he reached me and laid his hand on me. 

“Listen, uncle,” I began, but had no time to 
go on. 

A most unexpected thing befell the little 
old man. 

Steve suddenly landed on his shoulders. 
“The Devil! The Devil himself! Mercy sakes!” 
he whimpered. 

I felt sorry for him, but we couldn’t waste 
any time, so I grabbed Steve and we scurried 
away. 

Below there was a crowd of people. See- 
ing that we were trying to get out, they 
began to question us. “Do you know where 
the fire is, boys?” 


What should we say? “Er...er... to 
the north ...er...er... in that street 
over there.” 

“Where, where? In Kossuth Street?” 

“Yes, yes.” 


What a help that was, for we didn’t know 
the name of a single street! 

The crowd dissolved instantly and we made 
the most of the moment. Not wishing to go 
back into the street, we entered the church by 
another door to give thanks for our deliver- 
ance. 





The church was almost empty, though Steve glanced 
around us if he thought there was still something 
frightful about. As for me, I began to feel at least 
partly secure because my feet didn’t hurt me any more. 
Our idea was to stay in the church until everybody had 
gone to see the fire, for then we would not have to bear 
the fuss when people discovered that we had rung the 
bells just for our own amusement. 

But we were not at the end of our troubles. Some- 
one clapped me on the back. “Get out of here, 
youngsters.” 

I had always greatly admired the heroes who be- 
cause of their invincible courage issued victorious from 
the most dangerous situations. Only how was one to 
find the necessary courage? I was only a small boy 
whom the man might have put in his pocket. It is 
probable that such indeed was his intention, for after 
he had given me the tap he grabbed me by the collar. 
At that precise moment I noticed that his waistcoat 


was torn. 


“Oh, uncle, someone has stabbed you,” I cried, point- 


ing to his vest. He let go his hold. 


“Me?” he stammered. “Somebody has stabbed me?” 
Quicker than lizards, Steve and I nipped through 
the door, slipped through the crowd in front of the 
church and started out in the unknown city on the 


search for Uncle Stephen. 
But that is another story. ... 


—From the Hungarian Junior Red Cross magazine. 
Majthenyi is a well-known Hungarian writer for children. 
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Steve suddenly landed on his shoulders 


The Legend of Saint Germaine 


Towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
when Henry IV, called the Good, sat on the 
throne of France, and Queen Elizabeth reigned 
in England, a little girl named Germaine 
Cousin was born near the French village of 
Pibroc. Her mother died when the baby was 
born, her father married again and after a 
time more children came to the little cottage 
of the Cousins. Germaine’s stepmother did 
not like her stepdaughter, made her sleep in a 
wretched, unheated shed and gave her only 
the poorest scraps to eat. But Germaine stood 
it all without complaining. She even seemed 
happy. Every day she took the sheep out to 
pasture and sat knitting in the fields while 
they grazed. She loved her flock and the birds 
and flowers and enjoyed the sound of the 
church bells coming over the fields from the 
village church. Sometimes a little boy named 
Jeannot brought his flock to graze with hers, 


for Jeannot had found that Germaine was a 
protection to him and his sheep. Near their 
fields was the dark forest of Boncone, which 
was full of wolves. But, although Germaine 
had no dog, the wolves would never attack her 
flock and when her sheep started to stray 
away an unseen hand brought them back. 
When she stopped spinning, her distaff turned 
just the same all by itself and spun out thread 
finer than ever. If Germaine left her flock to 
go to church, no harm befell the sheep. At 
last, even the stepmother realized that there 
was something special about this child, and 
was won over. After that things were much 
better for Germaine. She was made a saint in 
1867 and now there is a shrine to her in the 
church near her old home. 


—Based on “St. Germaine of the Wolf Country,” 
by Henri Ghéon. 
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Printers Progress 


This year the western world celebrates five hundred 
years of printing from movable metal type. Guten- 
berg of Germany is credited with the first use of this 
type in printing his Bibles. The Chinese have printed 
from wooden blocks since the eighth century A. D. 
Before printing was invented, monks like the one 
above spent a large part of their time copying manu- 
scripts. Each manuscript was a work of art. A monk 
sometimes spent a whole lifetime copying a single 
book. At the left, the title page of the “Doctrina 
Breve,” the first book printed in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, of which a complete example is known. It 
was printed in Mexico in 1543. Left, an early hand 
mill for making printing ink. The main parts of the 
machine are H and I. The rest were designed more 


or less as decorations, and to impress the public. 





As printing became more common, it took on 
an educational and political significance. At 
the left is a traveling printer of the seventeenth 
century, who was reporter, typesetter, editor 
and newsboy in one. During the French Revo- 
lution these mobile printers became prominent 
with their pamphlets. It is said that a pedes- 
trian printer could set twenty-four lines of type 
while being chased top speed by gendarmes 
from the Louvre to Notre Dame! Below is pic- 
tured the first printing establishment in Flor- 
ence, 1471. Columbus had a printed book of 
Marco Polo's travels, and another by a scientist, 
proving that the world is round. These books 
may have suggested his voyage of discovery. 
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Coronado Rides Again 


DELIA GOETZ 





“Coronado and the Indian” was painted by Ben Quintana, a fifteen- 
year-old Indian boy of Santa Fe. It was the prize-winning poster for the 


Coronado Cuarto Centennial 


‘Lins summer America will relive one of its 
most stirring adventures. Plumed knights in 
shining armor, bright-blanketed Indians and 
gray-robed friars will roam through the 
Southwest in search of the Seven Cities of 
Cibola with streets of gold and houses studded 
with turquoise. Again a helmeted Coronado 
astride a prancing horse will lead the quest. 

Throughout the long summer, tinkling 
guitars and clicking castanets will proclaim 
hundreds of fiestas. Indians in brilliant war 
paint and feathers will stamp through savage 
war dances. Fast-riding cowboys will swing 
their lariats in thrilling rodeos. 

Everywhere scenes from the colorful his- 
tory of the Southwest will live again in the 
Coronado Cuarto Centennial celebration com- 
memorating the white man’s arrival in what 
is now the United States four hundred years 
ago. 

But who was Coronado and why has his 
memory lived through four centuries? Fran- 
cisco Vasquez Coronado was born in Spain 
soon after Columbus discovered America. Like 
many boys of his time, he must have looked 


eagerly to the day when 
he, too, could set out for 
the New World. Finally 
the time came and he ar- 
rived in Mexico. Three 
years later he was made 
governor of one of the 
provinces. 

It was not long before 
tales of the fabulous 
wealth of a country to 
the north spread through 
Mexico. The adventurous 
were impatient to be off 
to conquer this rich land. 
It was Coronado’s good 
fortune to be chosen 
leader of the expedition, 
years before the first 
English settlers landed in 
Virginia. 

So, on a warm spring 
day four hundred years 
ago, the town of Compos- 
tela, Mexico, turned out 
to see this great expedi- 
tion set out. Dressed in velvet cape and nod- 
ding plumes, Coronado rode at the head, his 
gold helmet and breastplate gleaming in the 
morning sunlight. His horse pranced and 
reared with excitement as they passed the 
reviewing stand. 

Behind him rode three hundred young 
Spanish nobles. Foot soldiers with cross- 
bows, guns and brass cannon followed. 
Bright-blanketed Indians marched next to 
gray-robed friars. Bringing up the rear were 
the pack wagons carrying hundreds of pieces 
of baggage. To provide food for so many peo- 
ple was no small task, and hundreds of ser- 
vants drove huge herds of cattle, sheep, goats 
and pigs to be slaughtered along the way. 

For a time all went well. They had been 
told of cities in this new country—the Seven 
Cities of Cibola—where even the streets were 
paved with gold and the houses were studded 
with turquoise. Thoughts of such riches has- 
tened the pace of the adventurers and made 
them forget their fatigue. Farther on the 
country became rough. The shining armor 
was of little use and the expensive baggage 


OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


proved to be a nuisance. Mild spring days 
turned to blazing summer. Rainstorms soaked 
the fine uniforms, though they turned to 
green the barren countryside through which 
they rode. 

At last they reached the spot where the first 
of the Cities of Cibola was said to stand. But 
where was the gold? Instead of houses of 
gold studded with precious stones, the caval- 
cade found only mud huts. And instead of 
lords and ladies in jewels and velvets they saw 
only simple people tilling the soil much as 
they do today. Their sole wealth seemed to 
be the corn they raised for food. By this time, 
that was more welcome than gold itself to the 
tired and hungry adventurers. 

Nor were the Indians pleased to see these 
white strangers enter their pueblos. Too well 
they remembered a stranger who had come 
before. Earlier, Estavan, the Moor, had 
traveled through the country taking the best 
of everything, deceiving the Indians with his 
boast of having power to heal the sick. 

Still, Coronado had not given up hope of 
finding the riches he sought. To the east, 
west, north and south he sent his scouting 
parties, hoping in this way to cover the terri- 
tory more quickly. But although they did not 
find gold, one of these little bands came to the 
brink of the Grand Canyon. They were the 
first white men to look at this wonder of 
nature. 

“Even the lightest and quickest men could 
not reach the bottom,” they said when they 
returned to their party. 

Moving eastward, Coronado and his men 
wintered in the Rio 
Grande Valley. But al- 
ways tales of riches lured 
them on. None was more 
fanciful than those told 
by an Indian in the 
valley. 

In a land called Qui- 
vira, he said, the lord of 
the country took his nap 
under a great tree from 
which dangled hundreds 
of little golden bells. As 
the tree swayed, their 
tinkling sound lulled him 
to sleep. All of his meals 
he ate from dishes made 
of pure gold. 

And this was not all. 
Fish as big as horses 
Swam in the streams 
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in this most wonderful of all places. 

Hopefully the men pressed onward in search 
of Quivira. Long marches led them through 
seas of waving grass but not to gold. At last 
they were convinced that the tales were not 
true. 

Their clothes were in rags, their supplies 
almost exhausted and their fine hopes turned 
to bitter disappointment. After two long 
years of hardships, they began the long march 
homeward. 

Coronado thought that his trip had been a 
failure because he had found no riches. His 
friends, too, thought that because he did not 
bring gold and jewels he had failed. 

Today we can appreciate what he really 
accomplished. 

We know that his march laid the foun- 
dation for the Spanish colonies that later were 
planted in the Southwest and that a great 
industry has been built up around the animals 
brought in by these early settlers. 

For twenty weeks this summer, the Coro- 
nado Cavalcade will move through Arizona, 
New Mexico and Texas, following the long 
route which Coronado and his men hoped 
would lead to gold. 

The glory of his departure, the hardships of 
the long march, the high hopes and the bitter 
disappointments and at last his homeward 
trip will live again in scene after scene of the 
Cavalcade. 

Legends of later days in the Southwest will 
be added to the Cavalcade. Each little village 
is planning its fiesta. 

Nimble fingers strum guitars and dancing 
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feet tap out all but forgotten folk dances. 
Dust-covered trunks yield bright costumes to 
clothe characters from one of America’s most 
colorful periods of history. 


So, after four centuries, Coronado and his 
brave companions step from the pages of his- 
tory and ride again in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola. 


Hub and High Water 


HALSA ALISON KYSER 
Illustrations by Robert Graef 


Plenseer BROWN, “Hub” for short, snug- 
gled up to his brother Tobe and pulled the 
patchwork quilt closer around him, for al- 
though it was April, the night was damp and 
cold. In the next room he could hear the 
steady murmur of voices and occasionally 
catch a word. ... What was Granny saying? 
Oh, something about the flood of ’86! Shucks! 
Every year she would tell over and over again 
about the high water of ’86; how the piano in 
Dr. Sam’s parlor floated, and how a cow was 
drowned in Big Jim’s kitchen. He believed 
these tales grew bigger and bigger with each 
telling. 

Every year, spring freshets sent the river 
and creeks booming. Often the corn in the 
swamps had to be replanted. Sometimes the 
people lost a few cows or hogs, but the water 
never did get up in the houses. It hadn’t in 
his day, or Daddy’s either. Granny was so old 
she forgot things. Hub dozed off. 

Hobson Brown, Hub’s father, was one of the 
many tenant farmers living in the bend, near 
where Big Cedar Creek emptied into the Ala- 
bama River. Hub and Tobe loved fishing for 
blue cat in the creek and swimming in the 
river. But the rains of the last two weeks had 
turned both streams into roaring, muddy tor- 
rents. The day before the boys had helped 
their father get his cows and hogs up in the 
lot near the house. Now they thought that 
all they had to do was wait for the water to 
go down. There were sides of bacon hanging 
in the smokehouse, corn and peas in the crib 
and a good supply of sweet potatoes still in 
the bank. What was there for them to worry 
about? 

Half awake, half asleep, Hub clutched the 
cover close and mumbled, “Leave me ’lone, 
Tobe.” Then suddenly he was wide awake. 
Daddy was shaking him and speaking in a 
strange, excited voice. 

“Get up, boys; put on your clothes.” 
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There was a light in the room and Hub 
could see Granny and his mother hurrying 
about, gathering up clothes and possessions. 
In the next room, little Pinkey was crying 
while her older sister tried to comfort her. 

“Don’t you cry, Sugar; you’ll be all right. 
Come put on your coat and we'll have a ride 
in Mr. Casey’s nice truck.” 

“What’s up, Dad?” asked the boys in one 
breath as they pulled on their overalls. 

“‘Water’s risin’, and we’ve got to get out,” 
their father told them. 

“In 1886,” said Granny, but Mother inter- 
rupted. 
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“For the land’s sake, Ma! No use to 
scare the children. This is different 
from ’86. Folks have radios now and 
can let everybody know when they must 
get out. Come on, come on,” and she 
herded her family out the door toward \ 
the waiting truck. ; 

There were a dozen or more men, 
women and children already crowded in 
the back of the truck. Just as Hub 
found a place, the thought of “Banty” 
flashed into his mind. 

A few weeks earlier he had found a 
partridge nest, with eight eggs, in the 
back of the garden. The bird had been 
scared away from the nest and Hub had 
put the partridge eggs under his little 
bantam hen. Everyone had laughed at 
him, but Banty had been sitting con- 
tentedly on the eggs ever since. 

“Oh, how can I leave Banty to 
drown?” he thought. 

Banty was an old hen now, nearly six 





Looking down, he saw 
a boat with three men 
in it, and one of them 
was his father! 


years old. Aunt Millie had given her to 
him when she was a tiny, downy chick, 
and he loved her. She was the very 
first thing he had ever had for his own. 
Why, Banty was half as old as he was 
now, and he would never 
see her again! He choked 
back a sob. 

“All ready?” shout- 
ed Mr. Casey. 

“Oh, my money! 
Sakes alive, my mon- 
ey!’’ shrieked 

Granny. ‘‘Let 














me out!” and she began to scramble over 
three or four people. 

“Tl get it for you,” and Hub was on the 
ground. 

But Granny pushed past him toward the 
house, muttering, “No more memory than a 
Jack-rabbit.” 

For a moment Hub stood still, then made a 
dash for the back of the garden. 

“Granny’s as slow as ‘lasses in the winter- 
time,” he thought. “I can get Banty and be 
back time she is.” 

Not paying any attention to the tooting of 
the truck, he ran across the yard, behind the 
barn and to the new garden on the edge of 
the woods. 

“Gee, it’s dark!” he muttered, feeling for the 
gate. At last he climbed the fence and made 
his way to the back corner of the garden 
where he had put an old box over the little 
hen to protect her from the rain. 

Carefully reaching under her, he put the 
eight warm eggs in his pocket. With the hen 
cuddled close in his arms, he started back. 

“T won’t climb the fence this time,” he 
thought. “I might break the eggs.” So, feel- 
ing his way along, he found the gate and let 
himself out. Just as he reached the corner of 
the barn a terrible sound struck his ears. The 
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motor of the truck started up. 
Granny had been quicker than he had ex- 
pected and no one knew that he was not in the 
crowd. 


Evidently 


With a loud shout he rushed to the gate. 
But even as he ran, he knew it was too late. 
It was too dark for anyone to see him and 
with the noise of the motor, the rushing 
waters of the creek and the excited people he 
could not be heard. 

Tired, cold and frightened he sank down on 
the steps. In a moment he was up again. 
Water had washed over his bare foot! He 
dashed into the kitchen, but there was no 
safety there. Hadn’t a cow drowned in Big 
Jim’s kitchen? 

He must do something, but what? ... Sud- 
denly, as from a clear sky, the “Tree House” 
popped into his mind. The summer before 
he and Tobe had built a board platform about 
six feet square, high in the big oak in front of 
the house. Small strips had been nailed to 
the trunk of the tree for a ladder and all four 
of the children had spent a good deal of their 
time playing there. Now it would be a haven 
of refuge. 

He would not desert Banty after all he had 
gone through to save her. He found a small 
box, folded an old towel in the bottom of it 
and set her and the eggs on this. .. . In the 
cupboard he found several sweet potatoes and 
a piece of pork. These he wrapped in a paper 
and turned to the door just as day was begin- 
ning to break. 

He gasped at the sight before him. Water 
everywhere! Already it had reached the top 
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Tired, cold and fright- 
ened, he sank down 
on the steps 


step of the house. There was 
no time to lose. He grasped 
his precious packages and 
splashed down the steps. In 
one low place by the gate the 
water was almost to his waist 
and the current was very swift, 
but, setting his teeth, he 
struggled on to the tree. He 
put the package of food in his 
pocket, but still it was hard 
work climbing the slippery 
ladder in the dim light and 
with the little hen to carry. 
At last he made it and sank on 
the platform. 

Presently a pale and watery 
sun crept out, but Hub shud- 
dered every time he looked 
down. The water was up to 
the windows of the house, and 
only the roof of the chicken house showed. 
The poor chickens perched some there and 
some in the branches of neighboring trees. 
His father had opened the gate to the lot be- 
fore leaving and Hob saw and heard nothing 
of the mules, cows or hogs. Whether they had 
been washed away or made it to higher land 
he did not know. 

Slowly the day dragged by. Twice he ate 
something, and once he opened the box to 
give Banty food. But she clucked and pecked 
gently at his hand, and when he lifted her up 
he saw that several of the tiny eggs were 
pipped. 

For a moment he forgot his danger and 
laughed aloud. 

“You oughter be ducks, not partridges,” he 
said. 

Once he thought he heard a motorboat in 
the distance, and he called out as loud as 
possible. 

But the sound of the boat died away. 

Then Hub threw himself flat on the hard 
boards and cried as if his heart would break. 
Big boy or not, he couldn’t help it. They 
would never find him, he’d just stay there and 
starve to death! Worn out at last he fell 
asleep. ... 

Suddenly he sat up. 

He must be dreaming! Could that be his 
father’s voice? It was! Looking down he saw 
a boat with three men in it, and one was his 
father! 

“I’m all right, Dad,” called Hub. “Here I 
am in the tree house, and the partridge eggs 
did hatch!” 





In recent years, most of the American coun- 
tries have issued stamps in honor of their agri- 
cultural development. Several Latin Amer- 
ican agricultural stamps are shown here. 
Cacao is an important export in eight coun- 
tries of this hemisphere. Ecuador’s stamp 
above shows a cacao pod. Balsam of Peru, 
which actually comes from El Salvador, is 
honored on the twenty centavo stamp, fruits 
and wool on the next two. Cotton holds first 
place in the list of export commodities of Peru, 
so it is used on the Peruvian stamp on the 
right. Below the cotton stamp is pictured a 
field of sugar cane, and sugar is being loaded 
on a ship in the stamp at the lower left hand 
corner of the page. The picturesque gaucho 
and his herds are shown on the stamps next 


to the sugar cane. 
Coffee plants and the 
cultivation of coffee 

are shown on several 
stamps: the second at 

the top, the five cen- 
tavo stamp at the bot- 
tom, and the stamp with 
the coffee bag. On the 
Venezuelan stamp a girl is 
gathering the berries in a 
basket. The legend on the 
side of a Mayan monu- 
ment proclaims the excel- 
lence of Guatemalan coffee. 
One stamp shows a Cuban 
tobacco field. 
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Your Representatives 


DO YoU KNOW whether your Junior 
Red Cross is being represented at the National 
Red Cross Convention in Washington, May 
sixth to eighth? Ever since 1927, there have 
been special meetings for Juniors, run by the 
Juniors themselves at these annual conven- 
tions. The Junior Red Cross delegates are 
high-school students, but they come as repre- 
sentatives of the whole Junior membership of 
their communities, so that all Juniors have an 
interest in who is selected and in having the 
chosen delegates bring back to them a report 
on the Convention discussions. So find out 
about your representative and be ready to 
make the most of his or her report to you. 
See that your representative has your con- 
tribution to the National Children’s Fund. 
Checks for the Fund will be presented at one 
of the Junior Red Cross meetings. The Fund 
is more important than ever now, when so 
much must be done for the children in the 
European countries which are at war. 


Maybe your Junior Red Cross sponsor didn’t 
see the notice on the editorial page of the 
March News. So call attention to the an- 
nouncement that during the convention there 
will be two round-table discussions for grown- 
up Junoir Red Cross leaders. 


The Cover Story 


IN THE neighborhood of Libchowic in 
Bohemia, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, girls 
dressed in white and wearing the first spring 
flowers such as violets and daisies in their hair 
lead about the village a girl who is called the 
queen, and is crowned with flowers. In every 
house the queen announces the arrival of 
spring, and wishes the inmates good luck. The 
cover picture shows the girls picking the 
flowers in the early morning. 


Czech Commandments 


1. LOVE your schoolmates; they will be 
your companions for life and work. 

2. Love instruction, the food of the spirit. 
Be thankful to your teachers as to your own 
parents. 

3. Consecrate every day by one good useful 
deed and kindness. 

4. Honor all honest people; esteem men, but 
humble yourself before no man. 

5. Suppress all hatred and beware of in- 
sulting your neighbor. Love justice and bear 
pain and misfortune courageously. 

6. Observe carefully and reflect well in order 
to get at the truth. Deceive not yourself or 
others and beware of lying, for lies destroy the 
heart, the soul, and the character. 

7. Consider the animals also have a right 
to your sympathy and do not harm them. 

8. Think that all good is the result of work; 
he who enjoys without working is stealing 
bread from the mouth of the worker. 

9. Call no man a patriot who hates or has 
contempt for other nations, or who wishes and 
approves wars. That is the remains of bar- 
barism. 

10. Love your country and your nation, but 
be co-workers in the high task that shall make 
all men live together like brothers. 


—Reprinted from The Indian School Journal, 
Chilocco, Oklahoma. 


Your National Children’s Fund has served for twenty years as the approved avenue for financial 
assistance by youth of this country for children at home and abroad. Planned and approved by edu- 
cators, administered by the American Red Cross, this fund, with its notable record of service, stands 
today as the agency through which Junior Red Cross members may give assistance to children who 


are in great need because of war. 
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Something To Read 


The Singing Tree 
KATE SEREDY 


Viking Press: $2.00: (Ages 10 to 14) 


‘THE GOOD MASTER’S’’ ranch on the Hun- 
garian plains was the sort of place where life 
was peaceful and exciting at the same time. 
Jancsi and his cousin Kate each had a horse, 
and they raced each other over the plains. 
They knew old Arpad, the horse breeder, 
Uncle Moses who kept the store, and 
was a wise friend to all the country- 
side, and any number of other 
interesting people. There was 
always plenty to do, all day, 
and lively conversation after 
an ample dinner in _ the 
kitchen of the peaceful old 
farm. There seemed to be 
something in the atmosphere 
of the place that was good for 
people. They felt it as soon as 
they arrived, and began to 
shed their worries or their disagreeable ways. 

War came to Hungary in 1914, and with it 
all the men left for the front. Jancsi, his 
mother and Kate had to run the farm as best 
they could. But before he left, Jancsi’s father, 
the “Good Master,” had spent many evenings 
writing in a large book. Now that he was 
gone, and had given Jancsi the key to the 
drawer where the book was kept, they got it 
out and found that Father had left them a 
message for every day in the year. 

“Why don’t you try to get some prisoners 
of war to help with the harvest?” he wrote 
for one of the autumn months. So it was that 
six big Russians came to live at the farm and 
shortly to adopt the whole family. At first 
they could speak no Magyar, the language of 
the Hungarians, but Grigori, the biggest, soon 
found ways to make himself understood. “All 
same—Russki, Magyarski,” he would often 
say. And then, pointing to Kate with a grin, 
“Little devil—all same.” 

No word had come from Father for a long 
time. Tears were not allowed in the house, 
but every now and then one or another of the 
family was seen to disappear into the barn. 
Then one day, a curious set of circumstances 
which involved the cat “Just Came,” led the 







children to a hospital where sick soldiers were 
cared for. And there, in one of the beds, was 
Father! He had had so many terrible experi- 
ences in the war that he had lost his memory, 
and didn’t know who he was. But when he 
saw Jancsi and heard Kate scream like a 
tin whistle, he remembered soon enough. 
After that he was all right. 

Grandmother solemnly stated that “Just 
Came” was really the finger of Providence, 
and no one felt inclined to disagree with 

her. 

Later on six little Germans came to 
stay on the ranch for a while, to 
grow fat and healthy. The big 
farm was one thing that stayed 
always the same. It seemed a 
natural haven for refugees, 
prisoners, friends and relatives 
alike. “The Good Master” was 
in his element, presiding over 
them all, understanding, scold- 
ing, and casting a spell over 
them with his beautiful stories. 


Golden Gate 
VALENTI ANGELO 


Viking Press: $2.00: (Ages 8 to 11) 


IF you have read “Nino” you will be glad to 
know that there is a new book by the same 
author which tells about what happened to 
Nino when he left Italy to come to America. 
A series of adventures waited for him in the 
New World, some good and some bad, but all 
interesting. When they reached New York. 
Grandfather blew out the gas in their hotei 
room and nearly killed them all. On the train 
they had a whole dinner of fried chicken for 
nothing. They saw Indians, later, Chinamen. 

Nino soon made friends in the new village. 
Albert showed him how to act in school, and 
helped him with his English. Together the 
boys discovered the cave of Billy the Hermit, 
who lived among the rocks and carved little 
figures of the saints out of wood. The hillside 
was covered with dozens of his little images 
perched amid ferns and moss. In the spring 
came a flood that drove Nino’s family out of 
their house. But spring also brought a baby 
sister, Nino’s pride and joy.—C. E. W. 
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International Correspondents 





This picture of a Hungarian shepherd was sent in an album from 
Budapest to Oregon 


‘Tre Calendar picture this month shows a 
street in Madura in the Madras Presidency, 
India. This is an old, old city, which used to 
have a wall around it and still has famous and 
beautiful old Hindu temples. A school for 
girls in Madura wrote in a correspondence 
album for the Jefferson School in Pasadena, 
California: 


NOWADAYS the chief industries are 
spinning, weaving and dyeing. At Madura 
there are several large cotton mills, where 
about 20,000 men and women are employed. 
The climate and other conditions in Madura 
are favorable for the production of a very fine 
count of thread and the output of these mills 
is enormous. 

Although a large quantity of cotton and 
silk thread is manufactured, there is no large 
weaving factory in Madura. Most of the cloth 
now made here, both cotton and silk, is manu- 
factured on hand looms. Almost every house 
of the weaver caste has a loom. The hand 
loom weaver uses such old and beautiful pat- 
terns in his weaving that his cloth sells better 
than India’s mill-made cloth. He weaves lovely 
silks and the gold and silver lace used as 
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borders for the saris and 
ribbons for which Madura is 
famous. The Madura saris 
are of fine, filmy cotton in 
delicate colors. 

Dyeing is an important 
industry in Madura, too, for 
it seems that the waters of 
our River Vagai are very 
good for dyeing processes. 
Madura red is a famous 
shade. 

Then, too, we have wood- 
carving, stonecarving and 
brasswork. Making wooden 
combs, carving from buffalo 
horn, weaving split bamboo 
baskets, turning out wooden 
toys colored with lac and 
manufacturing the brass 
insects much liked by for- 
eigners are other local in- 
dustries. Street peddlers go 
about with big loads of glass 
bangles strung across their shoulders. Indian 
women are very fond of these bangles which 
come in all colors of the rainbow and are not 
just ornaments, but signs of merry maidens 
and happy wives. Widows do not wear them. 


THE SANKARANTHI CELEBRATION IS ENDED 
IN EARLY JANUARY 


Just after the harvest comes our festi- 
val of Sankaranthi. Indra, the god of thun- 
der, cloud and rain is thanked with offerings 
and prayers. Bhogi is the sacred day for 
Indra and is the first of the three days allotted 
for the celebrations. To young and old, it is 
an occasion of unmixed rejoicing. 

The fields and growing crops need the sun’s 
rays and in recognition of this, Sankaranthi, 
the day of days, is set apart especially for the 
sun. Just at the right hour, the sweet rice- 
pot is set on the oven with fruit, flowers, betel, 
sugarcane and bunches of turmeric. The pot 
must be made to face the east and the mix- 
ture inside it must boil and overflow only 
towards the east. Otherwise, the next harvest 
may not be plentiful or some dire disease may 
overtake the cattle of the household. 

The rejoicings are not confined only to the 


people ordinarily forming the 
family; those parted by distance 
seek to join their kinsfolk, and 
invitations go out to others. 

The poor are not forgotten, 
either, and there is a gift ex- 
change between landlord and 
tenants. Tenants bring presents 
of coconut and fruit, while land- 
lords give in return blessings, 
presents and cash. 

A prominent feature associ- 
ated with Sankaranthi is the 
ceremony of the rice harvested 
during the current year. Farm- 
ers never fail to do this. A num- 
ber of long ears of paddy are tied 
together into a pretty bunch and 
hung up over the threshold. 

Cows, calves and bulls, too, re- 
ceive their share of honor on 
this occasion. After a thorough 
washing, they are adorned with 
marks of kumkum and turmeric. 
Their horns are brightly painted 
and garlands of flowers encircle 
their necks. Special food is pre- 
pared for them; then incense 
and camphor fumes are wafted 
before them. Pieces of new cloth 
are tied to their horns with coins 
inside. The cattle are then 
driven into the streets, and rival 
keepers and attendants chase 
them in order to snatch the prize 
from the horns. When the cat- 
tle return home exhausted, the 
owner takes care to make them 
cross a long wooden trestle. This 
and the incense wafted are in- 
tended to remove the effects of 
“evil eye” during their affrighted rambles. 


THE BULLOCK CART 


IN THE East, things change very slowly, 
especially in the life of the country village. 
Our Indian farmer today uses the same kind 
of plows and carts and methods that our fore- 
fathers used hundreds of years ago. 


So India keeps her old world past. 
What first she was, she is at last. 

The ancient ways remain: 

As in old days, so it is now 

The same old wheel, the same old plow, 
The same old bullock wain. 


The Indian bullock cart is a heavy, clumsy 





The bulls at a water trough and the basket weavers were 
pictured in an album from Madras to Hillsdale, Michigan 


thing. It is made all of wood with thick, 
lumbering wooden wheels and without any 
springs. You see it loaded with sugarcane, 
wheat or tea cases from the tea estates and 
drawn by patient bullocks crawling slowly 
along the road. Its wheels creak as it jolts 
over the ruts. The farmer who drives it sits 
on the pole in front or on the top of the load 
half asleep. Now and then he wakes up to 
prod the bullocks on; but neither he nor his 
bullocks ever hurry. 

One day I was watching one of these old 
carts lumbering along the road, when I heard 
the noise of an airplane in the sky. It was 
flying very quickly and looked beautiful and 
strong. It passed out of my sight and the 
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Ye a 
barre de 


Dancers at a grape harvest festival in Hungary 


noise grew fainter and fainter till it was gone. 
What a contrast between the swift beautiful 
thing flying in the sky like a bird, and the 
slow, clumsy, old-fashioned bullock cart on the 
road below. In India you often see these con- 
trasts between the slow, old-fashioned East 
and the swift new ways of the West. 


ON THE GREAT HUNGARIAN PLAIN 


The uncle of the two Hungarian boys in the 
story that begins this number of the News 
had his farm on the Great Hungarian Plain. 
In the album received from a school in Gyor, 
a school in Springfield, Massachusetts, found 
this story of a visit to the Plain, or Puszta, as 
it is sometimes called in Hungary: 


‘AT LAST we are home,” sighed Aunt 
Ilonka, as after a drive of an hour and a half, 
the carriage drew up before the door of the 
manor house. Uncle Gyula and my cousin 
Gyuszi were there waiting for us. As soon as 
the horses stopped, Gyuszi rushed at us, lifted 
his mother from the carriage and kissed her; 
then before I had time to alight he did the 
same to me. What a strong boy, I thought. 
Then, after a moment’s hesitation, I returned 
the kiss, which set us all laughing. 

This is how I arrived at the big estate of 
my uncle not far from the town of Debrecen. 
Time flew; I scarcely knew I had been there 
three days when, changing into my habit, I 
went to the stables and asked old Marci to 
saddle Pejko for me. Gyuszi was just coming 
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out of the stables and called out, 
“Hello, child. Where shall we go?” 

“T should like to see something 
interesting today,” I answered. 

“Something interesting? What 
shall that be?” asked Gyuszi. “Oh, 
I know, we’ll carry some food with 
us and go and spend the time 
among the herdsmen on _ the 
Puszta.” 

We were soon ready and flying 
along. I felt as free as the cowboys 
on the prairies I had read about in 
Zane Grey’s books. About half an 
hour’s ride brought us to the pen- 
fold. It was just midday. In- 
numerable cattle, horses and sheep 
were standing round the well. The 
younger herdsmen were sweating 
as they drew water for the thirsty 
animals. The heat was excessive. 
Fiery rays were streaming over the 
Puszta. Wild geese were flying 
over our heads. The animals do not feed dur- 
ing the great heat, and were lying panting 
round about the wall. The older herdsmen, 
too, spread out their jackets and took a rest. 
The dogs were sitting about, their tongues 
hanging, too lazy even to bark at us. We 
trusted our horses to one of the younger men 
and approached the older ones for a chat. 
They received us kindly, old John spreading 
out his cloak that “Missy’s frock should not 
be spoiled.”” Gyuszi unpacked our parcel and 
we began to eat. As the animals settled down, 
the herdsmen gathered round us, took their 
food out of their wallets, opened their great 
knives and began their meal. We offered 
them some of our own while they told us 
stories of the plain. 

Time passed very rapidly and at parting I 
invited old Janos to come and see me in Gyor, 
my home. The old fellow only shook his head. 
“One goes a long way, Missy, to see something 
new, but I know I can never see anything 
more beautiful than the Puszta, so forgive 
me if I do not come to Gyor.” We mounted 
and on my way home I thought old John was 
right. 


The Sierra Madre, California, Grammar 
School received this letter in the album sent 
them by the State Elementary School at Kis- 
kundorozsma, Hungary: 


WE AWOKE to a fine day in May. The 
sun was sending its warm rays to earth, em- 


bracing and blessing the Hungarian Plain. 

All of us were eager to get to school. After 
we had taken our places, the teacher told us 
that an album had arrived from far-away 
friends, from America. You should have 
heard the rejoicing. At least twenty offered 
to run to the post office to fetch it. Two were 
chosen and off they went. For a quarter of 
an hour there was feverish expectation. Every 
time the door opened, we thought it must be 
our messengers. At last they came back. All 
were glad to see the big parcel, and what a 
sight met our eyes as it was opened! As we 
turned the pages we were particularly struck 
by the flowers which are quite different from 
those we know here. 

We thank you very much for thinking of us, 
although we live so far away from you. Be- 
fore long we hope to return your kindness 
and send you an album from which you will 


learn to know the flowers of our great Plain. 


A school at Gy6r in an album sent to Cali- 
fornia wrote of the Hungarian country fair: 


IN THE morning after everyone has been 
to church, out of every inn in the village 
music is heard, and all the people who like 
dancing are there to dance. They dance in 
the inn if it is too cold or raining and if it is 
warm they dance out in the garden. In front 
of the church there are people selling dolls 
made out of gingerbread, and sweets. At a 
big open space there is the merry-go-round, 
and the barrel organ, and in the great noise 
that the children make with their trumps, 
and whistles, the loud sounds of the barrel 
organ can be heard. 

The dancing at the inn lasts about three 
days. 


Some Belgian Juniors 


J UNIORS of St. Joseph’s School in Waterloo, 
Belgium, enjoy the course in molding and model- 
ing which is given there by the director of the 
school, Dr. Delbrouck. The editor of the Belgian 
J.R. C. magazine, Servir, asked them to write him 
about their class. He received pictures of the boys 
at work and this letter from Eric de Tollenaere: 


WE HAVE had this course for six years now. 
In the beginning there were many difficulties, 
such as lack of knowledge of this type of art, and 
heavy expenses. Our master first studied the 
problem and under his direction we set to work. 
We got ourselves molds, tools, a kiln, plaster, clay. 
A brick oven set up in the place where we work 
and heated with wood serves for the baking of our 
pieces. We make them in molds and also by 
modeling. The flowers, the animals, the geo- 
graphical maps are in the second category. We 
make them of clay which we work with our hands. 

For vases, busts, medallions, we cast plaster 
into molds. In both cases, we bake our models 
in the kiln. 

The decorations that are not fired we make with 
varnish and colors specially prepared from gum- 
lac. The decorations which have to be fired 
by a second baking of the pieces are first de- 
signed with metallic oxides. 

Two cases in the school museum bear wit- 
ness to our handiwork; one may see there the 
various objects made in the school, among 
other things, a relief map of Belgium. 





Each year, we have a sale of all the things 


made and decorated in the school. 
ceeds cover the year’s expense. 

We like our course in modeling ever so much 
and appreciate the help of our director. 
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The pro- 
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The Philadelphia girl on the right wears a dress 
made for relief in Finland. Sewing classes in 
Philadelphia make 5,000 garments each year. The 
material is paid for from the Junior Service Fund. 


,— of Wayne County, Richmond, 
Indiana, take a large share of the responsibil- 
ity of the County J. R. C. Conference held each 
spring. There are three committees of stu- 
dents—registration, program and reception. 
The members of the reception committee are 
from the host school, and the other two are 
made up from representatives of several 
schools. 

The registration committee meets twice as 
a rule, once some time before the conference 
to order supplies, and then one week before 
the date set to make up some three hundred 
registration envelopes, filling them with pad, 
pencil, program, song sheet and “campaign” 
material supplied by the schools having can- 
didates for office. The envelopes are dis- 
tributed as delegates buy luncheon tickets. 

The program committee meets several 
times, of course, and each member is respon- 
sible for certain portions of the program. The 
reception committee from the host school is 
divided into several sub-committees—tickets, 
check room, luncheon, tables, exhibits. 

As a rule there are about four typing tables 
in the front of the conference room, with a 
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Working Together 


student in charge at each table. One year 
orders were taken for “Our Book,” the Red 
Cross Courier, the First Aid Tent Fund (Jun- 
iors purchased a tent for use of the Chapter), 
and the National Children’s Fund. Song 
sheets and programs were mimeographed in 
the high-school typing departments. Each 
school supplies arm bands or other school 
insignia. 

The conference is always held near the end 
of the school year, so that the year’s work can 
be reviewed, and delegates chosen to attend 
the National Convention and representing all 
Wayne County Juniors, can be introduced. 


LAST MAy the J. R. C. at Hooton 
School, Danville, Illinois, had a busy time im- 
proving the looks of their school yard. From 
interested friends they got donations of 
shrubs, bulbs and seeds for a rock garden. 
Then they decorated it with wooden birds, 
animals and flower girls. Fifth and sixth 
grades made bird houses for the school 
grounds, and the lower grades made books pic- 
turing birds of different kinds and telling how 
they should be cared for. 

Bird-feeding stations were made in special 
classes at Westfield, Massachusetts, and they 
were so well received at the City Farm that 
the elderly men there amused themselves by 
making additional ones to place in the trees 
about the home. 

As a special topic for study, the J. R. C. at 
Holler, Minnesota, decided on wild birds. 
Local birds were discussed at each meeting. 
Bird posters stressing conservation were 
made. Favorite bird poems and original com- 
positions were made into booklets, and col- 
ored bird plaques were made from slabs of 
wood. The work for the year closed with a 
“Bird Day” program, and the Juniors asked 
an outside speaker for the occasion. 

The Juniors at Phaneromeni, Greece, have 
given much time to the study of bird protec- 
tion, too. A report in the Greek J. R. C. maga- 
zine says: 

“Birds being the best friends of the farmer 
and ornaments of nature, they must be 
treated kindly, and the Council of the group 
must supervise their protection. Every month 
eight members are appointed to watch over 


the birds, the nests and the young, and pre- 
vent all cruelty. These guards must report 
all infractions to the Council. In all families, 
the eldest one is responsible for teaching his 
younger brothers and sisters the value of the 
service rendered by birds, and preventing 
them from destroying nests and setting traps.” 

West Haven School of Atlanta, Georgia, 
rescued a little bird who was injured, and 
cared for it in the schoolroom until it was able 
to fly again. 


FOR SOME time now, J. R. C. members 
of Syracuse, New York, have been cooperating 
with the Chapter Production Committee to 
complete the Chapter’s quota of knitted gar- 
ments, layettes, and children’s clothing. Some 
groups are knitting, others are sewing in their 
Home Economics classes. The buttons and 
elastic which are being used have been fur- 
nished through a contribution from the J. R. 
C. Service Fund. The Eastwood J. R. C. Coun- 
cil gave a donation of thread. Besides all this, 
a contribution of $150 was made to the Na- 
tional Children’s Fund for war relief. 

Eighteen hundred new handkerchiefs are 
now on their way to Finland, the gift of 
schools in Evansville and Vanderburgh 
County, Indiana. In the Carpenter School, 
Juniors paraded every morning during “hand- 
kerchief week” with arm bands, the school 
drummer marching at the head of the parade. 
One member made a talk in each room about 
the need among the refugees. 

Eighth-grade girls in the Robinson, Illinois, 
elementary schools served as models for 
dresses made in the sewing 
classes of the town for 
refugees. 

Shipments of blankets, 
drugs, surgical dressings 
and garments are still be- 
ing made by the American 
Red Cross to its fellow so- 
ciety in Finland. The 
enormity of the suffering 
among wounded there can 
be gathered from the fact 
that one shipment alone 
contained 18,000 tons of 
chloroform. Morphine to 
deaden pain, and sulfanila- 
mide to fight infection are 


Working on a correspondence 
album in the Loring School, 
Minneapolis 


included in the shipment of drugs. 


ONE OF the most interesting of the pro- 
grams reported in the Pan American Union’s 
pamphlet “What Others Have Done for Pan 
American Day Programs” came from the fifth 
grade of the Brooks Avenue School in Waco, 
Texas. The teacher, Mrs. Leona Cain, wrote 
to the Union: 

“The queen, Miss Pan America, entered and 
was introduced by Miss Texas. Then ambas- 
sadors of the twenty-one Pan American coun- 
tries were introduced, each carrying the flag 
of his country, which we had made. When 
assembled around a throne, all sang ‘America 
the Beautiful.’ The background of the stage 
was an immense flag of Texas. The throne 
was made of steps and a box covered with 
bunting. The queen wore a white dress and a 
crown and scepter made of cardboard covered 
with tinfoil. A large silver star served as the 
back of her throne. As each child brought 
his gift to the queen, he spoke of some custom, 
products or manner of living in ‘his country.’ 
Songs, a Spanish dance, and a little drama 
were worked in between the talks. For in- 
stance, one girl in telling customs of court- 
ship mentioned serenading by the lover. Then 
she heard his voice singing outside the win- 
dow. When his song was finished, she threw 
to him a beautiful red rose. Another child 
danced to ‘La Paloma.’ Each child was in 
costume copied from pictures in the National 
Geographic magazine. In our room, Pan 
American flags were used for decoration, and 
we gave small ones as souvenirs. Pottery 
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South African Juniors practicing First Aid 


vases made by the children were used for 
souvenirs, too. The children also made a 
frieze of 9 x 12 Pan American flags. 

“Our sand table was interesting, with the 
hacienda, adobe home with thatched roof, and 
hut with thatch. There was a clay oven, clay 
llamas and burros. One table displayed arti- 
cles from Latin America: a Brazil nut pod, 
cacao beans, green coffee beans, carved hard- 
woods, handmade lace, nitrate of soda, as- 
phalt, raw rubber, balata, a Panama hat, a 
coconut in the shell, and many other things. 
We had a poncho and rug made from llama 
wool in Peru, silverware from Peru; also a 
handmade Indian doll and beautiful silken 
scarf. The pride of our exhibit was a ‘Christ 
of the Andes,’ about twelve inches high, made 
out of clay by one of the boys.” 

This booklet of the Pan American Union, 
by the way, is one of several fine pieces of 
material which may be had for the asking. 
The address is Washington, D. C. 


FOR THE last few years, graduation ex- 
ercises at Eastern Junior High School, Lynn, 
Massachusetts, have been planned and put on 
by students instead of featuring an outside 
speaker. 

Last June a sketch, “A Story of Service,” 
was presented by nine graduating Junior Red 
Cross members. Six were in costume, repre- 
senting Czechoslovakia, Lithuania, Russia, 
Sweden, Hungary and Poland. The costumes 
which added much interest to the stage set- 
ting, were lent by the city’s Department of 
Americanization. 

The boy who had a speaking part wore a 
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Red Cross armband and button, and 
the two girls wore armbands, buttons 
and headbands. The first speaker ex- 
plained the history and development 
of the Red Cross and introduced the 
other characters. One told of national 
and international Junior Red Cross 
service, with special emphasis on the 
National Children’s Fund, and the 
third reported the service of Lynn Jun- 
iors to the community. 

The entire skit, of course,: was writ- 
ten by Junior Red Cross members. 
Facts about the history and develop- 
ment of the senior organization were 
learned through a visit to the Chapter 
Office. 


soon J. R. C. members in the 
Public School for Girls at Irigny, 
Rhone, France, will receive an album on 
games—twenty-five of them—played in the 
United States. Along with the description 
there are fine pictures of boys and girls in 
action. All grades of the Bristol School at 
Webster Groves, Missouri, worked together to 
make the album, and sent a similar one to 
Italy and to the Protectorate of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


TILAK Municipal High School, Sukkur, 
Sind, India, told the Central School, Marys- 
ville, Kansas, how they began their Junior 
Red Cross society: 

“First of all our science teacher, Mr. Son- 
par, called the young students of our school 
and expressed to them his thoughts about it. 
After that he told us our duties and that he 
wished us to plant the lawn in the school 
compound. Every Sunday we worked with the 
result that we are crowned with success, and 
the whole ground is green with grass and 
beautiful flowers. Every Sunday our group 
goes to Civil Hospital to serve the sick persons. 

“A month has passed since we played a 
drama of ‘King John’ on the stage of our city, 
giving the whole income to the Civil Hospital 
for the poor. We have got a rich library where 
we read many novels and books. All our boys 
are very zealous of service; at every function, 
our boys act as volunteers. 

“In India the birds sing throughout the 
year,” the Tilak pupils wrote. “But there are 
some birds who come in their season and sing 
on the green trees. The parrot is kept in 
cages and taught to speak. Some teach it 
religious verses, which he recites early in the 


morning. The nightingale comes in winter 
and people make it sit on their hands by tying 
a thread to its waist. It sings beautifully in 
the morning. There are many kinds of night- 
ingales—some are yellow, some are red, while 
the others are black. The mena is the com- 
mon bird in India. It sings from wall to wall. 
It is kept in cages because it sings so beauti- 
fully. Some teach it to speak religious verses. 
The pigeon is a common bird sitting on every 
house. Some people keep many kinds of 
pigeons for show. The peacock is a common 
bird in the United Provinces, too. It dances 
in summer. From its feathers fans are made, 
which are very beautiful and cheap in 
India.” 


FROM WILLOWS Grammar _ School, 
Willows, California, an album went to North 
Ward School, Fairmount, Indiana, describing 
the local lamb derby held each spring: 

“The pet parade in the morning is led by 
the Willows Grammar School band with its 
drum majorette. Following the pet parade 
comes the civic parade with floats represent- 
ing different business houses and organiza- 
tions of Willows. Next is the Orland High 
School band from a neighboring town, and 
our own Willows High School band. After 
the parade the Queen of the Lamb Derby is 
crowned. 

“In the afternoon, the lamb races are held 
on one of the main streets of Willows. The 
boys who wish to take part line up and each 
is given a lamb. When the signal is given, the 
lambs are released and the boys run after 
them. The lamb that crosses the finishing 
line first is the winner. Sometimes the boys 
have a better race after the main race is over, 





for they have to catch the lambs and put 
them in the pens. 

“In the evening the Lamb Derby Dance is 
held in the Memorial Hall. There the queen 
and her four attendants receive their awards.” 


SIXTH-GRADERS of the Bunker Hill 
Junior Red Cross at Ashtabula, Ohio, wanted — 
to help with expenses of a high-school dele- 
gate to represent the Ashtabula J. R. C. at the 
Red Cross Convention; so they got together to 
plan ways of raising money. For a week boys 
and girls came to school with bicycle baskets, 
wagons, automobiles and arms loaded with 
paper which was sold. Then in the mornings 
and at noon, popcorn was sold in the school 
halls. The school Council officers from the 
fifth and sixth grades popped, buttered and 
salted the corn. The president of the Council 
reported, ‘““We earned our money quickly and 
easily, and had a fine time doing it.” 


GIRL scout Troop No. 3 of Atlanta, 
Georgia, made ten South American flags 
which were presented to the Junior Red Cross. 


PUPILS in Central School, Galt, On- 
tario, wrote to their friends in Belvarosi State 
Elementary School, Pacs, Hungary: 

“We are all delighted to receive your lovely 
album, your letters and your handwork gifts. 
Now we feel friends indeed. We shall be glad 
to hear from you often and to learn more 
about your country, your city and your school. 

“We have a little Hungarian girl in our class 
this year who was born in our Canadian West, 
Angela Rabb. The day your album arrived, 
she wore her Hungarian costume in the after- 
noon, our music teacher played some oi the 
songs out of the book you sent us, and 
Angela danced. We felt as if we had a 
little bit of Hungary right here, and we 
did enjoy it. We are looking forward 
to hearing from you again soon.” 


TO HELP the College Club Day 
Nursery, Harmar School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, repaired and refinished chairs, 
tables and an ironing board, and made 
a rag rug and some baby bibs. 

The school is now making checker- 
board sets, using broom handles cut in 
pieces and painted for the men. 


Marshall, Arkansas, members sold sand- 
wiches and cold drinks at the county fair to 
raise money for their Service Fund. Sam- 
ples of Junior work were on display 
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Bizzy Spider 


Irene Bennett Needham 


Picture by Charles Dunn 





“Oh, mother, here’s a spider!” 


ITTLE Bizzy Spider was sad. She 

was a kind, helpful spider and she 

was sad because children were afraid of 
her. 

Bizzy really was rather remarkable. 
She could spin a fine thread made of 
hundreds of finer threads.* She knew 
how to make a fine web in which to 
catch flies. 

First she spun dry threads and made 
a web. Then she went over the dry 





* A spider has spinnerets in the back of her body. 
They are little tubes so fine that a thousand would 
not cover a pinhead. The little threads she spins 
are made of hundreds of fine threads pressed 
through these spinnerets. 
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threads with a wet sticky 
thread. Then she sat in the 
middle of the web with her 
head down like any grown- 
up spider (waiting for prey) 
waiting for a fly to get caught 
in the web. 

When a fly stuck to the 
web, Bizzy darted out and 
bit him with her knife-like 
jaws which poisoned the fly 
as she bit. Then Bizzy spun 
a silk thread, tied up the fly 
and hung him on the net for 
her dinner later on. 

A little girl named Suzy 
saw her web on the kitchen 
window. 

“Oh, mother. Here’s a 
web and a bad spider,” she 
called. 

“Get the broom and brush it down, 
Suzy.” 

So Suzy ran for the broom and Bizzy 
ran for a crack in the wall. Down came 
the web and Bizzy’s fly. 

“If she only knew,” said Bizzy. “That 
fly had been crawling all over the gar- 
bage. He would have walked on Suzy’s 
dinner if I hadn’t caught him. Of course 
I don’t touch his feet.”’ 

The little spider went to a corner of 
the back porch to spin a web and wait 
for another fly. 

When the web was neatly spun, Bizzy 
sat in the middle with her head down like 
any grown-up spider waiting for prey. 


Soon a fat fly lit on the silky threads. 
Bizzy darted out and bithm. The poison 
in her jaws killed him instantly. She 
spun a thread, tied him up and hung 
him up for a meal later on. 

Along came Suzy’s mother. “My 
goodness,” said she. ‘“There’s another 
spider web.” She ran for the broom, 
Bizzy ran for a crack, and Bizzy’s second 
meal was lost. 

“Oh, dear,” moaned Bizzy. “If she 
only knew what I know. That fly had 
been walking on some spoiled fish and it 
certainly would have crawled on the 


baby if I hadn’t put a stop to it. I sup- 
pose it’s because I’m so ugly. Maybe 
she’s read about black widow spiders and 
she thinks Iam one. Oh, dear!” 

The sad part of this story is that Suzy 
never found out what a good friend Bizzy 
Spider really was, so Bizzy had to keep 
on scuttling into cracks. What bothered 
Bizzy most was the way children 
screeched when they saw her. 

“They don’t screech when they see 
flies,” said Bizzy. ‘And they are dan- 
gerous.”’ 

That’s why this is a sad story. 


On the Tops of the Mountains 


Emma L. Brock 


Pictures by the Author 


T WAS summer in the valley in the 
North Country. It was summer and 
the birds were singing. The lilacs were 
blooming in the valley down by the sea. 
Kirsten tossed her brown braids back 
over her shoulders. She straightened 
her round hat. She had just finished 
breakfast. In ten minutes she would be 
starting on her journey. In ten minutes 
she would be on her way to visit her aunt 
who lived way up on the tops of the 
mountains. 

Her father hitched the honey-colored 
horse to the little cart. He put Kirsten’s 
suitcase and things in the back. Then he 
and Kirsten climbed onto the seat. 

“Good-bye,” called Kirsten to her 
mother. 

“Good-bye,” called her mother to her. 
“Have a good time.” 

“Good-bye, good-bye!” 

In her hands Kirsten held a huge 


bunch of lilacs all wrapped in newspaper. 
There was a wet cloth tied around the 
stems to keep them from wilting. 

The honey-colored pony pulled the 
cart along the road. It pulled the cart 
along the road that twisted back and 
forth up the side of the valley to the rail- 
road. It was summer all along the way 
and the wild flowers were blooming. 

The honey-colored pony pulled the 
cart up to the station. Kirsten and her 
father climbed down and carried the 
suitcase and lilacs and things to the plat- 
form. 

Her father bought her ticket and they 
waited for the train. 

In a few minutes it came puffing along 
the rails from the city down by the sea 
and stopped in front of them. 

“Please put this little girl off at Finse 
on the top of the mountain,” said Kir- 
sten’s father to the conductor. 
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Kirsten held a huge bunch of lilacs 


“That I will,” said the conductor. 

“Good-bye,” called Kirsten to her 
father. 

“Good-bye,” called her father to her. 
“Have a good time.” 

“Good-bye, good-bye!”’ 

The train whistled and then snorted 
out of the station. It jerked along toward 
the mountains. Kirsten sat on the edge 
of the wooden seat and pressed her nose 
against the window. She watched every- 
thing. 

It was summer all along the way. It 
was summer in the little farms where 
the colts and the lambs were scampering. 
It was summer in the orchards. It was 
summer on the deep fjords where 
the white steamboats were skimming 
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through the blue water. It was summer 
everywhere. 

After a while the train came to the 
foot of the mountains. It climbed slowly 
up, twisting this way and that. The two 
engines puffed, “Choo, choo, CHOO, 
choo,” up the mountains. 

The engines pulled the train through 
the pine woods. They pulled it higher 
and higher. 

They pulled it high up to the place 
where pine trees can not grow. 

Then they pulled it through the birch 
woods. They pulled it higher and higher. 
They pulled it so high up in the moun- 
tains that the birch trees were just stubby 
bushes. 

“Choo, choo, CHOO, choo.” 

The engines pulled the train farther 
and farther up into the mountains until 
there were no trees at all. Just moss 
and rocks. 

They pulled it so far up in the moun- 
tains that there were only bare rocks and 
patches of snow. “Choo, choo, CHOO, 
choo!” 

It grew colder and colder. Kirsten 
shivered and pulled on her sweater. The 
conductor came along and turned on the 
heat in the car. He wiped the steam from 
the windows. 

It must be summer still, but how cold 
it was. 

The engines pulled the train slowly up 
the mountains, ‘Choo - choo - CHOO - 
choo.” They pulled it past the high 
board snow-fences that kept the winter 
blizzards from covering the tracks with 
snow. 

They pulled it through long snowsheds 
of heavy timbers and through long tun- 
nels cut into the mountain rocks. 

Kirsten wiped the steam from the 


windows with her fingers. Could it be 
summertime still? How cold it was! 
There were no flowers. The black rocks 
stuck out from the dazzling white fields 
of snow. 

A herd of reindeer ran away over the 
rocks. 

The two engines pulled the train slow- 
ly up the mountains. “Choo—choo— 
CHOO—choo!”” Snow was everywhere. 
It could not be summer now! Snow was 
everywhere. 

Kirsten was hungry. She must be 
almost at the top of the mountain where 
her aunt lived, she thought. She was to 
get there in time for lunch. 

She pulled on her ski-suit and but- 
toned it tightly. 

The engines puffed up the mountains 
to the very top of the pass and then rolled 
down a little way to Finse. They 
stopped. 

The conductor carried Kir- 
sten’s suitcase and her skis and 
helped her from the train. 

“Oh, hello!” called Kirsten to 
her aunt. 

“Hello,” called her aunt to 
her. 

Their breath showed before 
their faces like smoke. How 
cold it was! There was snow all 
around them. 

“Here are some lilacs we 
picked this morning in our 
garden,” Kirsten said to her 
aunt. 

“Oh, lilacs!”’ cried her aunt 
to her. “How lovely!” 

They ate their lunch beside a 
fire that was crackling on the 


She slid down the hill 


hearth. It was warm and cozy. The 
lilacs were arranged in a large bowl on 
the table. 

“How funny it all is,” said Kirsten. 

“How funny it all is,” she said again 
later when she was making snowballs. 

She was wrapped in her snowsuit. 
Her ski cap was pulled down over her 
ears and her braids, and there were em- 
broidered mittens on her hands. Her 
heavy shoes were tucked under the 
straps of her skis. 

She slid down the hill over the slip- 
pery snow watching her breath puff out 
in front of her like smoke. 

“How funny it all is!” she thought. 
“This morning at breakfast-time it was 
summer down by the sea. Now after 


lunch on the tops of the mountains, they 
say it is summer still. 
winter to me!”’ 


But it feels like 








WIDE WORLD 


The Zouave on one of the piers of the picture was taken, the water had risen up to 
Alma bridge in Paris serves as a flood his knees. In 1910 he was covered up to the 
gauge for Parisians. A few days after this mouth. 








